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An Account of the Eruption of Mount Vefuvius in Fune 
and Fuly, 1794. 


(Continued from Page 405.) 


QO’ Wednefday June 18, the wind having for a very fhort 
{pace of time cleared away the thick cloud from the top 
of Veluvius, we difcovered that a great part of its crater, par- 
ticularly on the weft fide oppofite Naples, had fallen in, 
which it probably did about four o’clock in the morning of 
this day, as a violent fhock of an earthquake was felt at that 
moment at Refinay and other parts fituate at the foot of the 
volcano, Theclouds of {moke, mixed with the afhes which, 
as 1 have before remarked, were as fine as Spanith fnuff (fo 
much fo that the impreffion of a feal with my coat of arms 
would remain diftinétly marked upon them) were of fucha 
denfity as to appear to have the greateft difficulty in forcing 
their paflage out of the now widely extended mouth of Vefu- 
vius, which certainly fince the top fell in, cannot be much 
fhort of two miles in circumference. One cloud heaped on 
another, and fucceeding one another inceffantly, formed in a 
few hours fuch a gigantic and elevated column of the darkeft 
hue over the mountain, as feemed to threaten Naples with im- 
mediate deftru€tion, having at one time been bent over the 
city, and appearing to be much too maflive and ponderous to 
remain long fufpended in the air ; it was, befides, replete with 
the ferilli, or volcz anic lig ghtning, w! hich was ftronger than 
common lightning, juft as Pliny the younger de(cribes it in 
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one of his. letters to Tacitus, when he fays fulgoribus ila et 
Similes et majores erant. 

Vefuvius was at this time completely covered, as were all 
the old black lavas, with a thick coat of thefe fine light grey 
athes already fallen, which gave it a cold and horrid appear- 
ance; and in comparifon of the above mentioned enormous 
mafs of clouds, which certainly, however it may contradict our 
idea of the extenfion of our atmofphere, rofe many miles above 
the mountain, it appeared like a molehill ; although, as you 
know, Sir, the perpendicular height of Vefuvius from the 
level of the feais more than 3600 feet. The Abbe Braccini, 
as appears in his printed account of the eruption of Mount 
Vefuvius in 1631, meafured with a quadrant the clevation of 
a mafs of clouds of the fame nature, that was formed over 
Vefuvius during that great eruption, and found it to exceed 
thirty miles in height. Dr. Scotti, in his printed account of 
this eruption, fays that the height of this threatening cloud of 
fmoke and afhes, meafured (but he does not fay how) from 
Naples, was found to be. of an elevation of thirty degrees, 
All I can fay is, that to my eye the diftance from the crater 
of Vefuvius to the moft elevated part of the cloud, appeared 
to me nearly the fame as that of the ifland of Caprea from 
Naples, and which is about twenty five miles; but I am 
well aware of the inaccuracy of fuch a fort of meafurement. 

I muft own, that at that moment | did apprehend Naples to 
be in fome danger of being buried under the alhes of the vol- 
cano, juft as the towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii were in 
the year 79. The afhes that fell then at Pompeii were of the 
fame fine quality as thofe from this eruption; having often 
obferved, when prefent at the excavations of that ancient city, 
that the afhes, which I fuppofe to have been mixed with water 
at tue fame time, had taken the exact impreflion or mould of 
whatever they bad inclofed ; fo that the compartments of the 
wood work of the windows and doors of the houfes remained 
imprefied on this volcanic tufo, although the wood itfelf had 
Jong decayed, and not an atom of it was to be icen, except 
when the wood had been burnt, and then you found the char- 
coal, Waving once been prefent at the difcovery of a fkele- 
ton in the great flreet of Pompeii, of a perfon who had been 
{iut up by the afhes during the eruption of 79, I engaged the 
men that were digging to take off the piece of hardened tufo, 
that covered the head, with great care, and, as in a mould juit 
taken off in plafter of Paris, we found the impreffion of the 
eyes, that were fhut, of the nole, mouth, and of every feature 
perfectly difting. A fimilar fpecimen of a mould of this 
k ind, 
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kind, brought from Pompeii, is now in his Sicilian Majefty's 
mufeum at Portici; it had been formed over the breaft of a 
young woman that had been fhut up in the volcanic matter 5 
every fold of athin drapery that covered her breaft is exactly 
reprefented in this mould: And in the volcanic tufo that filled 
the ancient theatre of Herculancum, the exact mould or im- 
preffion of the face of a marble buft is {till to be feen, the 
buft or ftatue having been long fince removed. Having ob- 
ferved thefe fine afhes ifluing in fuch abundance from Vefu- 
vius, and having the appearance of being damp or wet, as you 
may perceive by the drawing, that they do not take fuch beau- 
tiful forms and volutes as a fine dry {moke ufually does, but ap= 
pear in harfh and ftiff little curls, you will not wonder then, 
that the fate of Herculaneum and Pompeii fhould have come 
again ftrongly into my mind; but fortunately the wind {prung 
up frefh from the fea, and the threatening cloud bent gradually 
from us over the mountain of Somma, and involved all that 
part of the Campagna in obfeurity and danger. 

To avoid prolixity and repetition, | need only fay, that the 
ftorms of thunder and lightning, attended at times with heavy 
falls of rain and afhes, caufing the moft deftruCtive torrents 
of water and glutinous mud, mixed with huge ftones, and 
trees torn up by the roots, continued more or lefs to affli@t the 
inhabitants on both fides of the volcano until the 7th of July, 
when the laft torrent deftroyed many hundred acres of culti- 
vated land, between the towns of Torre del Greco and ‘Torre 
dell’ Annunziata. Some of thefe torrents, as I have been 
credibly affured by eye witneffes, both on the fea fide and the 
Somma fide of the mountain, came down with a horrid rufh- 
ing noife; and fome of them, after having forced their way 
through the natural gullies of the mountain, rofe to the height 
of more than 20 fect, and were near half a mile in extent, 
The mud of which the torrents were compofed, being a kind 
of natural mortar, has completely cafed up, and ruined for the 
prefent, fome thoufand acres of rich vineyards ; for it foon 
becomes fo hard, that nothing lefs thana pick-axe can break 
it up ; I fay for the prefent, as I imagine that hereafter the foil 
may be greatly improved by the quantity of faline particles 
that the afhes from this eruption evidently contain. A gentle- 
man of the Britifh factory at Naples, having filled a plate 
with the afhes that had fallen on his balcony during the erup- 
tion, and fowed fome peas in them, aflured me that they came 
up the third day, and that they continue to grow much fafter 
than is ufual in the beft common garden {cil, 
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My curiofity, or rather my with to gratify that of our refpec- 
table fociety, induced me to go upon Meunt Vefuvius, as foon 
as I thought I might do it with any degree of prudence, which 
was not until the 3oth of June, and then it was attended with 
fome rifk, as will appear inthe courfe of this narrative. The 
crater of Vefuvius, except at fhort intervals, had been con- 
tinually obfcured by the volcanic clouds ever fince the 46th, 
and was fo this day, with frequent flatbes of lightning playing 
in thofe clouds, and attended as ufual with a noife like thunder; 
and the fine afhes were {till falling on Vefavius, but fill more 
on the mountain of Somma. I went up the ufual way by 
Refina, attended by my old Cicerone of the mountain, Bar- 
tolomeo Pumo, with whom I have been 68 tines on the 
higheft poiat of Vefuvius. I obferved in my way through 
the village of Refina that many of the ftones of the pavement 
had been loofened, and were deranged by the earthquakes, 
particularly by that of the 18th, which attended the falling ia 
of thecrater of th¢ volcano, and which, as they told me there, 
had been fo vialent as to throw many people down, and obliged 
all the inhabitants of Refina to quit their houles baftily, and to 
which they did mot dare return tor twodays. The leaves of 
all the vines were burnt by the afhes that had fallen on them, 
aod many of the vines themfelves were buried under the afhes, 
and great branches of the trees that {upported thea had been 
torn off by their weight. In fhort, nothing but ruin and de- 
folation was to be feen, The afhes at the foot of the moun- 
tain were about ten or twelve inches thick onthe furface of 
the earth, but in proportion as we afcended their thicknefs in- 
creafed tu feveral feet, | dare fay not lefs than nine or ten in 
fome parts; fo that the furface of the old rugged lavas, that 
before was almoft impraCiicaple. was now become a perfect 
plain, over which we walked with the greateft eafe. The 
afhes were of a light grey colour, and exceedingly fine, fo that 
by the footiteps being marked on them as on {uow, we learnt 
that three {mall parties had been up before us, 

We faw likewife the track of a fox, that appeared to have 
been quite bewildered, to judge from the many turns he had 
made, Even the traces of lizards and other little animals, and 

of infects, were vifible on thefe fine afhes. We aicended to the 
{pot from whence the lava of the 15th firft iflued, and we fol- 
lowed the courfe of it, which was ftill very hot (although covered 
with fuch a thick coat of alhes) quite down to the fea at Torre 
del Gteco, which is more than five miles. A pair of boots, 
to which I had for the purpofe added a new and thick fole, 
were 
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were burnt through on this‘expedition. It was not poflible to 
gct up tothe great crater of Vefuvius, nor had any one yet 
attempted it. The horrid chafms that exifted from the fpot 
where the late eruption firft took place, in a ftraight line for 
near two miles toward the fea, cannot be imagined. They 
formed vallies more than 200 feet deep, and from half to a 
mile wide; and where the fountains of fiery matter exiited 
during the eruption, are little mountains with deep craters. 

Ten thoufand men, in as many years, could not, furely, 
make fuch an alteration on the face of Vefuvius, as has been 
made by nature in the fhort {pace of five hours. Except the 
exhalations of fulphureous and vitriolic vapours, which broke 
out from differents fpots of the line abovementioned, and 
tinged the furface of the afhes and fcoriz in thofe parts with 
either a deep or pale yellow, with a reddifh ochre colaur, or a 
bright white, and in fome parts with either a deep green and 
azure biue, (fo that the-whole together had the effect of an 
iris) all around us had the appearance of a fandy defert. We 
went on the top of feven of the molt confiderable of the new 
formed mountains, and looked into their craters, which on 
fome of them appeared to be little hort of half a mile in cir- 
cumference ; and although the exterior perpendicular height 
of any of them did not exceed 200 fect, the depth of their 
inverted cone within was three times as great. 

It would not have been poilible for us to have breathed on 
thele new mountains near their craters, if we had not taken 
the precaution of tying a doubled handerchief over our mouths 
and noftrils; and even with that precaution we could not re- 
fift long, the fumes of the vitrivlic acid were fo exceedingly. 
penetrating, and of fuch a fuffocating quility. We tound in 
one a double crater, like two funnels joined together ; and in 
all there was fome little {moke and depolitions of falts and 
fulphurs, of the various colours above-mentioned, juft as is 
commonly feen adhering to the inner walls of the principal 
crater of V efuvius. 

(To be continued.) 





Method of preferving Potatoes againft Froft. 


T is well known that this valuable root is very apt to be 
deftroyed by froft ; and great quantitics were loit laft win- 
ter, in conlequence of the feverity cf the feafon; it is there- 
fore eameftly recommended to our agricultural friends and 
readers, 
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readers, to put their potatoes up in fucha manner, as will ic- 
cure them againft all rifk. ‘The moft approved method, as 
recommended by the Board of Agriculture, is that of digging, 
in a very dry fpot, trenches, fix teet wide, and eighteen inches 
deep—fpread ftraw—pile the potatoes into the fhape of the 
roof of a houfe—cover tight and clofe with ftraw, fix inches 
thick, and then with earth 15 to 18 inches more, flatted regue 
larly and firmly, and fharp at the top, raifed from three to five 
feet from the ground; if there fhall be any apprehenfion of 
moifture, dig a trench a few yards off, deeper than that in 
which the roots are laid. The drier they are when thus packed 
up, the fafer they will be, 





The Hiftory of Knowledge, Learning, and Tafte, in 
Great Britain, during the Reign of King Fames the 
Firft. Part the Second. 


{From the New Annual Regifter for the Year 1794. ]} 
(Continued from Page 410.) 


Yr giving Brucker’s eftimate of Lord Bacon’s philofophic 
principles and merit we fhall make ufe of the elegant pen 
of Dr. Enfield, Brucker’s tranflator.—“ That reformation in 
philofophy, which had been unfuccefsfully attempted by Bruno, 
Cardan, and others, was happily accomplifhed by that 
illuftrious Englith philofopher Lord Bacon, who did more to 
detect the fources of former errors and prejudices, and to 
difcover and cftablifh the true method of philcfophifing, thar 
the whole body of philofophers which many preceding ages had 
produced, 

“ Poffeffing by nature a ftrong and penetrating judgement, 
and having inured himfelf from his childhood to a habit of 
clofe attention and deep thinking, Bacon was capable of 
taking an accurate and comprehenfive furvey of the regions 
of knowledge, and of thoroughly examining the foundacions, 
of thofe ftructures which had hitherto been honoured with the 
title af fyftems of philofophy, His firft great attempt in 
philofophy was his incomparable treatife On the Advancesient 
of Learning, firft publifhed in Englith, and aiterward 
tranflated by himéelf, with the affiltance of fome friends, into 
Latin. 9 
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“ The great defign of this work was, to take an accurate 
furvey of the whole extent of the intellectual world; to review 
the ftate of knowledge, as it then itood, inits feveral branches, 
in order to difcover how far fcience had been fuccefsfully 
profecuted, and what improvements might ftill be made for 
the benefit of mankind ; and to point out general methods for 
the correction of error, and the advancement of knowledge. 
The author, following the divifion of nature into the three 
faculties of the foul, memory, imagination, and underitand- 
ing, claffes all knowledge under three general heads, correfs 
ponding to thefe faculties, hifory, poetry, philofophy. Philo- 
fophy he confiders as the univerfal {cience, which is the parent 
of all others, and divides it into three branches ; that which 
treats of God, or natural theology ; that which treats of na- 
ture, or natural philofophy; and that which treats of man, 
or, human and civil philofophy. 

“ Natural philofophy he diftributes into f{peculative and 
operative; including under the former head, phyfics, which 
treat of the general principles of nature, of the frame of the 
world, and of diftinét bodies, and their common or peculiar 
properties ; and metaphyfics, which treat of forms and final 
caufes: And comprehending under the latter, mechanics, as 
deduced from general phyfical caufes; and magic, or the 
knowledge of peculiar properties and powers in nature,and of 
their application to produce unufual effects. Mathematics 
he confiders as an appendage to natural philofophy. he 
philofophy of human nature he views generally and elpecially; 
generally, as it refpecis the whole man, liable to miferics, or 
pofleiling prerogatives, andas regarding the mutual connece 
tion and influence of mind and body 5 efpecially, asit refpeés 
human nature divided into body, the fubje&t of medicinal, 
cofinctic, atiletic, and voluptuary arts ; and foul, whether ra~ 
tional or fenfible, with its various faculties, their ufe and 





objects 5 and, as it refpects civil life, comprehending con- 
rerfation, negociation, and government. 

«© Under the head of the ufe and objects of the faculties of 
the mind, he includes logic comprehending inquiry or inven- 
tion, examination of judgement, cultody or memory, and 
elocution or tradition, in a}l the forms of ipeech and writing 5 
and ethics, treating of the nature of good, fimple or compara~ 
tive, and of the culture of the mind, refpecting its natural o¢ 
accidental characters, and its affection and diftempers. To 
all this the author adds a difcourle concerning the limits and 
ufe of reafonin matters divine. 
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¢ From this brief analyfis of this excellent work, the reader 
may in fome meafure perceive with what*compals of thought 
and ftrength of judgment Bacon examined the whole circle of 
fciences ; andif the treatife be carefully perufed, as it ought to 
be by every one who is defirous of methodifing and enlarging 
his conceptions on the general objects of feience, the reader 
will not fail to admire the aétive and penetratify genius of the 
author, who could alone difcovet fo many things, of which 
former ages had been ignorant, and hold up to pofterity a 
light, by which they have been fo fuccefsfully gaided into new 
fields of feience. The numerous defiderata, which he has 
fuggefted in almoft every 'branch of fcience, have Furnifhed 
hints to fucceeding philofophers, which have greatly contributed 
toward the leading obje€ of all his philofophical labours, tie 
advancement of learning. 

“¢ Bacon was now defirous of becoming 2 faithful and 
ufeful guide to others in the purfuit of knowledge, by pointing 
outto them the beft method of employing their reafonable 
faculties on the feveral objects of philofophy 3 and for this 
purpofe wrote his Novum Organum, a treatife which the author 
himfelf efteemed the moft valuable of his works. Rejecting 
the fyilogiftic method of reafoning, as a mere inftrument of 
{cholaftic difputation, which could not be applied with any 
advantage to the ftudy of nature ; he attempts, in this work 
to fudftitute imits ftead the method of induétion, in which 
natural objects are fubjeCted to the teft of obfervation and 
experiment, in order to furnifh certain facts as the foundation 
of general truths. By this expedient he hoped to remove 
thoie obftructions to the progre{s of knowledge, the prejudices 
(called by our author sds/z) arifing from ancient authority, 
from falfe methods of reafuning, or from the natural imbe- 
cility of the buma mind. Phyfical experiment, the organ or 
inftrument which he propofed for the invettigation of nature, 
he confidered’as the only effe&ual method of drawing men off 
from thofe uncertain fpecul.tions, which, contribating nothing 
toward | difcovering the true nature of things, only lerve to 
bewilder the imagination, and confound the judgemene. 

ss For the particular precepts which. Bacon preferibed for 
this purpofe, we muft refer the reader to the work itfelf, which 
willamply repay the labour of a diligent perufal, The great 
number of new terms which the author introduces, and the 
complex mode of arrangement which he adopts, caft indeed 
fome degree of obfcurity over the work, aid have perhaps 
rendered st lels ufeful than it would otherwife have been :— 
but 
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but the reader who has the courage to overcome thefle 
difficulties will meet with many excellent obfervations, which 
may materially contribute, even in the prefent advanced ftate 
of natural knowledge, to the improvement of f{cience. But 
the principal value of this work is, that it reprefents in the moft 
lively colours the nature, the ftrength, and the mifchievous 
effects of prejudice, and lays open the various circumftances 
which have, in all ages, hindred the free and fuccefsful purfuit 
of knowledge. 

“ The way being thus prepared, Bacon applied himfelf chiefly 
to that branch of knowledge which beft fuited his inclination, 
phyiics ; and though he did not attempt to frame a fyftem of 
natural philofophy, ne wrote feveral treatifes, which contain 
original obfervations on various branches of natural {ciencey 
but arechiefly valuable asa pattern to pofterity of the manner 
in whidgetthefe refearches fhould be purfued. His philofophical 
treatifes are, of words; of rarcfadtion and condenfation; of 
fympathy; of life and death ; of the three chymical prin- 
ciples 3 of bodies, heavy and light ; on {peculative and eflen- 
tial phyfics ; defcription of the intellectual world; plan of 
the heavens; on the tides; the philofophy of Parmenides, 
Telefius, and Democritus; indications for the interpretation 
of nature; of the wifdom of the ancieats; a hiftory of 
nature ; anda new Atlantis. Befide thefe, he wrote feveral 
moral, political, and hiftorical pieces, fomewhat obfcure in 
expreflion, but full of profound thought and juft reflection, and 
worthy of an attentive and frequent peruful. ‘This latter clafs 
of his writings is enlivened with examples, narratives, apo 
thegms, fimilies, and many other decorations. 

“ The only thing to be regretted in the writings of Bacon 
is, that he has increafed the difficulties neceflarily attending 
his original and profound refearches, by too freely making 
ufe of new terms, and by loading his arrangement with 
exceffive multiplicity and minutencis of divifions. But 
an attentive and accurate reader, already not unacquainted 
with philofophical fubjeéts, will meet with no infuperable 
difficulties in ftudying his works; andif he be not a wonder 
ful proficient in {cience, will reap much benefit as well as 
pleaiure from the perufal. In fine Lord Bacon, by the univer- 
fal confent of the learned world, is to be ranked in the firft 
clafs of modern philofophers. He unqueftionably belonged to 
that fuperior order of men, who, by enlarging the boundaries 
of human knowledge, have been benefactors to mankind; and 
he may not improperly be ftyled, on account of the new track 
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of fcicace which he explored, the Columbus of the philofo- 
phical world.” 

Mr. Hume has in fome degree detrafted from the merit of 
Lord Bacon. He acknowledges, indeed, that if we confider 
the varicty of talents difplayed by him, asa public f{peaker, a 
man of bufincfs, a wit, a courtier, a companion, an authar, a 
philofopher, he is juftly the object of great admiration. But 
he adds, that if we confider him- merely as an author and 
philofopher, he was, though very eftimable, inferior to his 
Contemporary, Galileo, serha ips even to Kepler, ** Bacon,” 
fays the hiftorian, * pointed out at a diftance the road to true 
philofophy : Galileo both pointed it out to others, and made 
himfelf confiderable advances in it-——The Englifhman was 
ignorant of geometry: The Florentine revived that fcience, 
excelled in it, and was the firft that applied it, together with 
experiment, to natural ph ilofophy. The former rejedted, with 
the moft pofitive difdain, the fyftem of Copernicius: The 
latter fortifted it with new proofs, derived beth from reafon and 
the fenfes.’” In anfwer to thefe ftrictures, it has juftly been 
obferved that * Galileo was undoubtedly an illuftrious man, 
and Kepler an admirable aftronomer: But though we admit 
their  Paperiority in aftronomy, mechanics, and fome particular 
branches of phyfical knowledge, it does by no means follow, 
that either of them were greater pbilofophcrs than Bacon. 

The praife of Bacon is tounded not upon his-fkill in this or 
that part ticular branch of knowledge, but on his great and 
compreheafive uhderftanding, which took in almott the whole 
extent of vive fcience. Indeed, we think that it was 
wholly neediefs, and very invidious, in Mr. Hume, to make the 
comparifon he 2 ha done between Lord Bacon. and Galileo, 
The reputation of each of thefe gtcat men ftands upon its 
proper and diftinéct bafis, We haye-no inclination to detract 
any thing from the leait portion of Galilco’s fame: But it may 
not be amifs to tranferibe an obfervation of Dr. Tenifon’s: 
* Galileo farther improved the doctrine of Copernicus ; 
difcovered, by telefcopes, new ilars in the heavens; wrote 
dialogues concerning the fyitem of the world, and touching 
local motion; which latter is the key that openeth nature. 
But he defcended not tothe feveral clafles of bedies in nature, 
and the particulars contained in them, and their respective 
motions and ules. Neither did he publi(h any thing till many 
years had paficd, fince Mr, Bacon had formed and modelled in 
his thoughts, his larger idea of experimental knowledge.” 
Noweves, after all the greatand juft encomiums which have 
adorned 
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adorned the memory of Lord Bacon, it muft be confefled, that 











































fo | it was fome diforedit to him, that he could not fee the reafon- 
ablene(s of Copernicus’s fyftem. Perhaps he underftood. lefs 
of of aitronomy, and had lefs extenfive views wherein it was 
ider | deficient, than of any other partof fcience and philofophy. 
Ty a (To be continued.) 
rf, a 
But | ACCOUNT of the MINES of CORNWALL. 
his | By Mr, Frazer. 
+B 
ll | [From the Reports of the Board of Agriculture. ] 
ade LL tin ores are brought into metal in the county, in 
was blocks of from two hundred and three quarters, to three 
Cey | hundred and three quarters each, which are carried to the dif- 
rith } ferent coinages held at four ftated. periods in the year, and not 
ith }  faleable: until there patied and marked -with the arms of the 
he | duchy, by the officers appointed for that purpofe under the 
ind | Princeof Wales, to whom there is a duty paid of 4s. per hun= 
en dred weight, on all tin fo coined, The annual produce of tin 
any | for feven years, from 1786 to 1792, both inclufive, has been 
nit | about 22,000 blocks, amounting nearly to rol. 16s, per blocky 
lar exclufive of duties, in the whole affording a produce of 
Ws 330,0001. From the flream ore is produced what is gene 
| rally called grain tin, amounting to. 5 or 600 blocks per quar- 
or | ter, and fometimes more. The fuperior price of this tia 
nd above the common tin at different times, has been from four 
le |  totwelve per hundred weight. ‘Native gold has been found in 
a |  fome ftrcam works, and alfo, but more minutely, blended in 
ne |  fome mines of tin. 
O. { The produce of the whole of the copper mines amounts to 
its about 40,0c0 tons of ore, yielding on an average about eleven 
ct three-fouiths in the hundred, and confequently producing 
ay about 4,700 tons of copper. The greateft part of the coppar 
+ ' ores are fent out of the county to be fmelted, and the price is 
5 very variable; but taking the ore at 81. per ton, the produce 
e of the copper mines will amount annually to about 320,000}, 
g There are feveral old mines now unwrought, and which feem 
ce tocarry a probability of being at fome future period renewed, 
"> But it is neceflary to obferve, that many of the prefent are 
e become fo deep and expenfive, that they cannot be expected 
to continue many years; and that it is likely the acting oa 
n thofe fuppoted worth being renewed, may not take place until 


the prefent deepeit and molt expenfive are given op. 
: 37 2 J 
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I found it difficult to arrive at any very accurate eftimate of 
the numiber of people employed in the mines of Cornwall. 
Some ftating the number of men as high as 22,000, others 
not more’than 8 of 9,000, Including: the dtreamers, who 
are a diftin® body from the miners, the number of men, 
women, and children, employed in raifing the ore, wafhing, 
ftamping, and carrying it, amount to about 16,000: Of theiec 
there are from 12 to 14,000. men capable of bearing arms, 
who are as brave and hardy a race of men, and as much at- 
tached to the happy conftitation under which they live, and the 
illuftrious family on the Britith throne, as any deicsiption of 
individuals in the kingdom. 

Ihave ftated the number of men capable of bearing arms 
in the mining diftri@ at 14,000. Thefe men have better 
wages than any other labourers in England. Thev marry 
young, and have large families. Ina narrow flip ot barren 
country, where the purpofes of agriculture would not employ 
above a few thoufand people, the mines alone fupport a popu- 
lation of from between 50 and €0,000, exclufive of the arti- 
zans, tradefmen, and merchants in the towns of St. Auttle, 
Truro, Penryn, Falmouth, &c. To this muft be added the 
number of feamen carrying and recarrying the produce of 
the mines, the coals, hemp, powder, timber, iron, tallow for 
making candles, grain, flour, and the various other fupplies to 
the mines, which altogether conftitute the mining bufinels a 
trade of great national importance. The farmers allo in 
this neighbourhood, and the more fertile diftri&s to the caft- 
ward, have thereby aready market for their produce, in afforde 
ing grcat encouragement to agriculture, the want of which 
would be feverely felt, if in fo remote a country this demand 
was to be taken away by any fudden reverfe in the profperity of 
mining. 

It has been remarked to me, by a gentleman of much dil- 
cernment, and thoroughly acquainted with the county, as well 
as with moft parts of England, * that there are more men 
who poffefs fortunes fprung from the mines, of 5, and from 
that to 20,0001. than there are in amy other county in England, 
excepting the metropolis, and its vicinity, and theré are fome 
inftances of individuals acquiring from 50 to 200,000). from 
the mines, and by a fortunate courfe of trade. 

With all thefe advantages derived from the mines, by adding 
to the force and wealth of the nation, it isa problem, with re- 
gard to the folution of which | found various opinions, whe- 


ther, upon the whole, the produce of the mines pay for the ca- 
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pital ftock, and labour expended upon them. In general the 
mining bufinels is confidered as a lottery, im which there are 
more blanks than prizes; but thefe prizes: fometimes are fo 
very high, that they excite people to adventure, without mak- 
ing any very accurate calculation of the probability of lois. 
Fhe higheft prize I have heard of, was that of Huel Virgia 
in Gwenap, In the firft fortnight’s working, it threw up 
copper which fold for 5,700l. in the next.three weeks and 
two days, as. much copper as fold for 9,600]. To raife the 
firit mentioned quantity, the adventurers expended no more 
than 100}. to raife the fecond, a trifle more, in proportion to 
the quantity. This mine has been continued to be worked, 
with great profit to the land-owner and adventurers, for more 
than thirty years. 





An Account of the Parfees, a fingular People of Bombay. 


[ From Licutenaat Moor’s Narrative of the Operations of Cap- 
tain Little’s Detachment. ] 


HE Parfees, are the principal native i habitants of the 
ifland of Bombay,in regard to wealth and. numbers : 
Not only the moft valuable eftates, but a very confidcrable 
part of the thipping of the port belong to them, and no mer- 
chants tranfport their goods in finer fhips than the Bombay 
merchants, not excepting even the Honourable Eaft India tom j 
pany. The reader will have an idea of the commercial opus 
lence of this little iland, when he learns, that befide the great 
number of fhips fram Europe aud America that yearly clear 
from the cuftom-houfe, there are, in carpenter’s meafurement, 
belonging to the port and ifland, 27,500 tons of thipping, cone 
ftantly employed trading to every part of Afia, navigated by 
Englifh officers. Belide this, there are country thips, vellels, 
and boats, to an immenfe amount in tonnage, goinz to and fro 
between Bombay and tiie Red Sea, Perfian Gulf, &c. 

In one article of merchandize, and to one port, there was ia 
the year 1788-9, cleared from the Bombay cuftom, what at 
that port fold for an almoft incredible fum. We alfude to cot- 
ton, of which there were in that year exported from Bombay 
to Canton 55,000 candy: The freight only of which to Cans 
ton, at ninety rupees, the medium of the feafon, amounts, if 
the rupee is eftimated at 2s, 6d. to 680,750). flerling ; or if 
taken at the lowelt valucin exchange, to half a million! 
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The fineft thips in India are built by the Parfees of Bombay, 
folely by themfelves without the lea{t afiftance from Europeans 
from the time the keel is laid, until the fhip is launched. 
Some of thefe fhips are of athoufand tons burden: But from 
the heavinefs of the wood, and the difficulty of making theiron 
work fufficiently ftrong to confine it, fome fkilful naval: are 
chiteéts are of opinion, that building fuch large thips will not 
be found to anfwer fo well as fmaller.’ Ships of ‘five hundred 
tons, built in Bombay, will laft many years longer, perhaps 
double the time, thana fhip, from any yard inEngland. This 
is owing to the fuperiority of the timber; for notwithftanding 
the celebrity of Englith oak, the Indian teek far exceeds it in 
durability. 

To return to the Parfees.—We have obferved them as the 

avourites of fortune ; let us add, they are defervedly fo, for we 

find them doing very extenfive acts of charity and benevo- 
lence. In the Bombay Herald, of the 4th of OGober 1790, 
weread the following paragraph. “ We are happy in the 
opportunity of pointing out the liberality of Soorabjee Mun- 
cherjee, whofe condué does honour to humanity : During the 
prefent {carcity of provifions, he daily feeds upward of two 
thoufand people, of different cafts, at his own expence.” 
Other public inftances might be given, 

Some of them alfo have poor Europeans on their penfion 
lift, to whom are given a weekly allowance, and food and 
clothing. ‘To their private charity and benevolence, they add 
all the public fhow and expence neceflary to give dignity to 
their riches. Some of them have two or three country houfes, 
furnifhed in all the extravagance of European tafte ; with cle- 
gant and extenfive gardens, where European gentlemen are 
frequently inviied, and where they are always welcome to 
entertain their own private parties, and retire to enjoy the 
rural pleafures of the country, free trom the noife and buftle 
of a bufy, dirty town, We have {een Parfee merchants give 
balls, fuppers, and entertainmens to the whole fettlement; and 
fome of them ride in Englif chariots, fuch as a nobleman in 
England need not be afhamed to own, drawn by beautiful 
animals that every nobleman cannot equal in his ttud. The 
Paifecs have been often known to behave to Englifh gentle 
men, refpeting pecuniary concerns, in a manner highly liberal, 
and although initances might be given tothe contrary, and 
inftances might alfo be given, where individuals, elated by 

heir riches, have forgotten the refpect due to Lnglith geniles 
men, 
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men, {till they are but inftances, and are not more reprobated 
by any than themfelves. 

A Parfee beggar was never known; and their women, who 
are as fair as Kuropeans, are proverbially chafte; fo that a 
harlot isasrare asa beggar. Upon the whole, they are a very 
handfome race of people. 

An enquiry into the hiftory and cuftoms of the Parfees 
would, we think, be curious. Their hiftory commences at 
the period of the troubles caufed by the Saracen conquerors of 
Perfia: When, perfecuted for their religious opinions, a few 
Perfians took refuge in the ifle of Ormus, whence, fome time 
after, they failed for India, and landed in Gudjraat, where they 
found an afylum, on condition that they fhould reveal the 
myfteries of their creed, fhould renounce their own language 
and drefs, that their women fhould go abroad unveiled, and 
their nuptials be celebrated inthe evening. ‘Thefe reftriGtions 
were all complied with, and the Parfez’s drefs is nearly the 
fame with the Hindoos, and they ufe the Nagri character. So 
far is their own language forgotten, that perhaps there are not 
ten Parfees, we know not of one, onthe illand of Bombay that 
can {peak it. 

Tavernier, in his Perfian Travels, gives a long account of 
the Guars, by whom he evidently means this people; but he 
is fo unfortunate as to err notorioufly in a number of particu- 
lars. 

They never intermarry, nor have they any public places of 
prayer; liketheir progenitors, the puritans of the eaitt, they 
do not think temples, as places of worfhip, at all neceflary, 
merely asfuch: They pray in the open air, and make their 
proftrations to the fun, as the grandeft emblem in nature of 
the deity, whofe temple is the univerfe, and the all pervading 
element of fire his only {ymbol. 

Mott of their original cuftams are, however, fomewhat al- 
tered. No one, perhaps, is fo fingularly curious as their me- 
thod of fepulture, with which, ina bricf defcription, we thall 
conclude this account. 

The defunét, after lying a proper time in his own houle, 
for. the purpofes of mourning, is carried, followed by his rela~ 
tions and friends, the females chaunting a requiem, and depo- 
fited ina tomb of the following conftruction. It is a circular 
buiiding, open at top, about 55 feet diameter, and 25 in height, 
filed to within five feet of the top, excepting a wellof 15 fees 
diameter in the centre. The part fo filled is terraced, with a 
flight declivity toward the well. ‘Two circular grooves, three 
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inches deep, are raifed round the well, the firft at the diftance 
of four, the fecond at ten feet from the well. Grooves of the 
like: depth or height, and four feet diftant from each other at 
the outer part of the outer circle, are carried ftraight from the 
wall to the well, communicating with the circular ones, for 
the purpofe of carrying off the water, &c. The tomb, by this 
means, is divided into three circles of partitions: ‘The outer, 
about feven feet by four; the middle, fix by three; the inner, 
four by two: The outer for the men, the middle for the 
women, the inner for the children ; in which the bodies are 
refpectively placed, wrapped loofely in a piece of cloth, and 
left to be devoured by the vultures ; which is very foon done, 
as numbers of thofe animals are always feen hovering and 
watching about thefe charnel houfes, in expectation of their 
prey. The friend of the deceafed, or the perfons who have 
charge of the tomb, come at the proper time, and throw the 
bones into their receptacle, the well in the centre ; for which 
purpofe, iron rakes and tongs are depofited in the tomb, The 
entrance is clofed by an iron door, four feet fquare, on the 
eaftern fide, as high up as the terrace, to which a road is raifed. 
Upon the wall, above the door, an additional wall is raifed, 
to prevent people from looking into the tomb, which the Par- 
fees are particularly careful to prevent. A Perfian iofcription 
is on a ftone inferted over the door, which we once copied, 
but have forgotten its tenor. From the bottom of the wall 
fubterranean paflages lead to receive the bones, &c. and to 
prevent the well from filling. 

Men of great property fometimes do not chufe to be depo- 
fited in thefe indifcriminate receptacles, and caufe a {mall one 
to be built for their own familics. Soorabjee, a rich merchant 
formerly of Bombay, is laid in a private one in the garden to 
his houfe on Malabar Hill; and we underftand his tomb is 
grated over ; if {0 it is the only one in the ifland fo covered. 
The public tombs are, we think, five in number, but now all 
in ufe, fituated about three miles north-wefterly from Bombay 
fort: The largeft, for they are of different fizes, is that here 
defcribed. We havefeen accounts of thiscuitom of the Par- 
fees, and defcriptions of their tombs, but never any correct. 

Led by idle curiofity, when very young we went into every 
tomb on the ifland, the private one in Soorabjee’s garden ex 
cepted: Not only into the tombs but into the wells. We 
were not then aware of the impropriety, or fhould not fo inde- 
cently have obtruded on the facred repotitories of the dead. 
Arabian 
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Arabian Method of catching Wild Ducks. 


HE perfon who is in fearch of the game, ftrips, puts 

fea-weeds tipon his head, and approaches the bird, The 

duck, not being alarmed at the fight of the fea-weeds, ffirs 

not till the Arab feizes it by the feet. Pococke, and fome 

other travellers, were not credited, when they {poke of this 

mode of taking wild fowls as practifed in China, But no fact 
can be more certain. 


¢ ad ‘ 
Anfwer, by F. Turner, of Langport, to Amelia Puxzlepate’s 
Charade, inferted Fuly 20. 


HE Buck has horns, likewife the Ram, 
- And you for ought [ know, Ma’am 5 
Yet, friend, 1 pray.don’e me.difculs, 


As BUCKRAM. will end ail.the fufs. 


#+* We have received the like anfwer from J. K. of 
Langport; H. M. of Blandford; T. Taylor, of Lifkeard; 
J. Hiil, near Helfton; J. Field, junior, of Staverton ; Tho- 
mas Whicker, of Exon; H.C. Granger, of Teingmouth ; 


and J. Bodkin, of Heathftock. 


Anfwer, by H. M. of Blandford, to P. of Darfetfpire’s Rebus, 
inferted July 20. 


Vive dwelling-place, if I guefs right, 
Is SHERBORNE, Sir, good night, good night. 


*4+% We have received the like an{wer from John Hill, near 
Helfton; J. S. of Taunton; J. K. of Langport; J. A. of 
Sherborne; W.S. of Ivybridge; J. Sanders, of Modbury; 
J. Field, junior, of S:averton; Thomas Whickery of Exe- 
ter; and H. C, Granger, Teingmouth, 


Anfwer, by F. Bu lain, of Wotton Bafrtyto } Siily’s Enigina, ine 


&» y j* ahi gid i 
ferted Fuly 27. 


A N OVEN, Sis, you mutt confels, 
Is what your puzgling luics expects. 
Vor. XXVI,€68. 3 U j$j We 
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\§| We have received the like anfwer-from J. Hill, near 


Heliton; and T. Taylor, of Litkeard. 





A CHARADE, by W. Cobley, of Mr. Wooleott’s School at 


Southmalton. 


Y firft by decimation’s brought 


Unto the vicar’s houfe 
> 


Which helps to fleck his comely face, 


And fatten his fair fpoufe. 


My next when offer’d to a Jew, 
He’ll think you quite uncivil; 
And turning from you in difdain, 


Exclaim, “ It holds the Devil,” 


My whole is an unfeemly creature, 
When its maturely grown 5 
The vicar eyes it with delight, 


And claims it for his own. 





4n ENIGMA, by WH X.Y. Z, 


F you’d avoid deftrudtive care, 


Of my allurements pray beware, 


For I to fatal ruin lead; 


Dark is the fhadow of the tale, 
Were I to fpeak I mult reveal, 


And ’gainft my tinfell’d follies plead. 


Some of the evils of my fuit, 


Are lofs of time, of health, repute, 


Of furtune, credit, peace of mind; 


And yet'a-more accurfed elf, 


I’m oft tie lofs of life itielf— 
Delirious youths, to folly blind ! 
Wife was the philofophic fage, 


That left this record on your page, 
To fhun my dangerous ground ; 


Like quick[and, in a moment’s fpace— 


But hold—you plairly fee my face, 


Be not then with me found, 
9 
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Ovid’s Metamorphofes, Fable XII. tranflated by William Cobley, 


of Mr. Woalcott’s School, Southmalton, 


HUS far Cy!lenius : And he then beheld 
His heavy eyes to flumber were compell’d; 

No more their orbs emit the vifual ray, 
Nor trembling open to the light of day ; 
He then reprefs’d his voice, and rais’d his hand, 
Aod gently wav’d his medicated wand, 
When thick around the fleepy vapours fpread, 
And rett with juice of poppies on his head ; 
He now the pow’r, or will, no more retains 
To free himielf from fleep’s infidious chains. 


Without delay the crooked falchion flies, 

Swift from the tcabbard, and fam’d Argus dies; 

Acrofs the neck, fpeedy as thought it glides, 

Then from the thoulders, lo! the head divides. 

He down the rock the lifelefs vifage threw, 

Which ftreams of purple blood behind it drew; 

There on the ground the headlefs body lies, 

And clos’d, A Argus! are thy hundred eyes ; 

Their beams are quench’d, their lights are all fupprefs’d 
In death’s dim fhades eternally to reft. 


With anger Juno this affair detects ; 

With fond defire the all his eyes colleéts, 
And fets them in her fav’rite bird, which give 
Thofe various hues that in the rainbow live. 





ELEGY on the DEATH of Mi; HARRIET TAYLOR. 


By ber Father, Joun Tayror, Ef. 


OW vain the with of long contindipg joy, 
Form’d on the tranfient pleafures of a day! 
How weak, that man fhould ferious toil employ 
To reit his thoughts on clouds which fleet away ! 


As well from hence he may attempt to rife 
On eddying winds aloft, and proudly dare 
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To bid the fiery meteor in the fkies 
Arreft its motion thro’ the liquid air. 


Scarce hath fwift time his laughing circle drawn 
Of gay delufive ye ats to t venty-one, 

Ere al] the light- blown bubbles of our dawn 
Vanilh, like dew-grops from the morning fun. 


In manhood’s cqut rfe how artfully are thrown 
’ 
Succeeding lures of life, from tsa ge to ftage 
More apt rofpeét, but, when truly known, 
I f ly 
Frail as the play things of our infant age! j 





' 


OF heman ties that bin 1 us moft to earth, 
However various, "tis by all agreed, 

If funk by fadnefs, or if ‘shes Md by mirth, 
In either period friendfhip takes the lead. 


Happy their lot, whofe ever-feekirg minds 
In this falfe world can gain a {mall fupply ! 
Supremely fo the man, who hourly finds, 
At home, its radiance beam from every eye! ; 


This my patt life hath prov’d, and yet may prove, 
Save that my Harriet is no longer giv ‘nt 

Her foul of friendfhip, and her looks of lo ve, 
Fled to their fource » have found a home in Heav’n. 


Alas! reflegtion now alternate guides 
The mind, enfecbled, to each diff*rent theme; 
As buried joy or living hope prefides, i 
Till balmy flumbers give this lenient dream: 


Methinks I fee, with fympatheti ¢ woe; 
Pale forrow moving from that hallow'd tomb, 
In fighs as mild as {ummer zephyrs blow, i 
To breathe thefe accents thro’ the midnight gloom: j 
“© Mourner approach! yon moon will light thy way, 
** O’er fun’ral hillocks in the cyprefs glade ; 
‘* Thete flowing eyes fhall catch her waning ray j 
** And thew the flow’ry turf where Harriet’s laid !”” i 





Eager I hafte, with d lying voice to (peak | 
Thiso re mi smorial, aS 2 truth fincere 
Her life ne’er caus’d a bluth upon hie alin, 
Or drew, till gone from this “fo nd heart, a tear. 


When faith, defcending on a {craph’s wing, 
Points out my pro gre(s toa happier thore 

«* There the bright saint (ihe fai 4) can dened bring, 
«© And hail with f apture, We fhall part no more.” 


j. T. 
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